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COREA, THE HERMIT NATION. 

BT REV. WM. ELLIOT GRIFPIS. 

I have never entered " the Corea," as it used to be called, in 
bodily presence, though often there in thought and study ; but 
then, perhaps, no other living foreigners except the Japanese and 
surviving French missionaries have lived in the inhospitable 
peninsula. Navigators, traders, shipwrecked waifs, and trespassers 
with evil intent, have, indeed, set foot on Corean shores, but 
the only dwellers inside the country have been the Japanese, occa- 
sionally a Chinaman, a few captive Dutchmen in the seventeenth 
century, and the brave soldiers of the Cross and Keys from France, 
who, in disguise, have propagated their faith and good works. How- 
ever, as I have carefully and critically digested the writings of Euro- 
pean visitors to the coasts, the voluminous narratives and descrip- 
tions of the Japanese, and from many quarters obtained light on 
this country, which still sits in hermit seclusion, I hope to give you 
a luminous account of a country soon to be better known to the 
world. 

In the first place, let us glance at this map, seven feet square, on 
which I have outlined the principal features of the geography of 
the little kingdom. My map is based on the splendidly accurate one 
made by the Japanese War Department in 1876, when the Mikado's 
soldiers expected to cross swords with the peninsulars. Fortunately, 
instead of war, a treaty of peace and commerce, which opened two 
ports for trade, was consummated. This fine specimen of Japanese 
cartography is based on actual examination of many points, the sur- 
veys of foreign men-of-war, native maps, and the charts which are 
rapidly issuing from the Japanese Hydrographic Department. It 
was drawn on copper-plate, and is marked with the degrees of lati- 
tude and longitude. With unusual modesty, instead of having their 
initial meridian bisect Tokio, which they ordinarily do, using their 
own national capital as the centre of measurement, the makers of 
the map have adopted the longitude east from Greenwich. At this 
map let us glance, before touching upon the historical and social 
side of Corean life. 
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The peninsula with its outlying islands is nearly equal to Minne- 
sota or Great Britain, or twice the size of Ohio, having an area 
computed to be between 80,000 and 90,000 square miles, with a coast 
line proper of 1,740 miles. In general shape and position it reminds 
us of Florida, hanging down between Japan and China, separating 
the Yellow and Japan seas, and stretching between the 33d and 43d 
degrees of north latitude. In configuration it resembles more a 
headless butterfly than the " playing card '' of old geographers 
— though for ages it has been alternately the " trump " and the 
losing card of either Japan and China. Situated between. the ever 
rival, and often hostile nations of Japan and China, its political 
situation is most unfortunate. Between these upper and nether mill- 
stones, Corea's political history resembles that of meal and powder. 
She lies, too, on the track of the northern invaders who have so often 
swarmed like bees out of their hives in the Amur Valley, pouring 
southward to the conquest of China. This fact will explain why 
Corea has been fitly denominated " the hermit nation." Anciently 
and in mediaeval centuries the Coreans held free intercourse with the 
Chinese, Japanese, their northern neighbors, and even with the 
Arabs. But since the last desolating invasion of her soil by the 
Japanese, from 1592 to 159V, during which time, her Chinese allies 
and invaders alike ate up her substance, Corea has locked all her sea, 
mountain and river doors against every foreigner. Along her coast 
line she keeps a cordon of jealous sentinels whose orders are per- 
emptory to warn off every strange comer, and to communicate to 
the capitol the bad news of his arrival and the welcome intelligence 
of his departure. For three centuries the telegraphic fires have 
blazed on the headlands from seaport to Seoul. Dense white col- 
umns of smoke by day, made by heaping wet chopped rice straw 
on a hot fire, and blazing cressets at night, their lines converging 
on a mountain south of the capital, formed a regularly paid govern- 
ment signal service. Along the rivers of the north, especially at the 
fords and in the mountain passes, " custom-houses," better called 
picket stations, were numerous and maintained at great expense. Not 
satisfied with these precautions, portions of the sea-coast and a line 
of country ten miles wide along the Tirmen river were desolated, 
while on the Manchurian frontier a strip of neutral territory twenty 
leagues wide stretched, in solitudes abandoned to the tiger and the 
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outlaw, from near the Pacific ocean diagonally to the Yellow sea. 
In some places wooden palisades assisted to keep the supposed 
" scientific frontier " inviolate. With only one nation, China, has 
Corea kept up friendly relations — those of tribute and ceremony 
only, though to Japan, until lately, a reluctant annual acknowledg- 
ment of nominal vassalage was kept up. 

The disintegrating force of events has already begun to break 
down the policy of isolation. Already the wooden palisades may 
be safely erased from our maps. The neutrality of the " dead-line" 
on the Manchurian frontier is no longer respected by the Chinese 
Government, by whose orders it has been largely surveyed, staked 
out and given to cultivation, while enterprising Chinese gunboats 
have discovered the navigability of the Yalu river. China, to 
save her exchequer from possible " war indemnities," claimed by 
Japan, France and the United States, has expressly declared in 
writing that the relations of Corea with the Middle Kingdom are 
those of ceremony only. Though Russia, France, the United States, 
England, Germany and Italy have thus far been baffled in repeated 
attempts to open the forbidden land to trade, the Japanese have a 
treaty, a legation in Seoul, the ports of Fusan and Gensan, on the 
eastern or Japanward coast, open to trade and residence, with the 
prospect of soon occupying Ninsen, near the capital, on the western 
or Chinaward side. Instead of hailing Chinese trespassers on the 
neutral strip or from the fishing fleet, to prison and death, the 
smuggling is so profitable to the merchants and so palm-tickling to 
the officials, that a native or Chinaman executed for trading — being 
poor rather than guilty — is rare indeed, though formerly the sove- 
reign of the country " made very free with the beads of his sub- 
jects " for this very crime, as it was so called. 

A striking difference between the western and eastern coasts of 
Corea is manifest upon inspection of the map. The former, front- 
ing Japan, is but a long mountain ridge, presenting its high wall to 
the sea, and offering few bays or harbors, and almost no islands. The 
eastern coast, with central Corea, is but the slope of these moun- 
tains; and river mouths, sandbanks, ports and bays are numerous, 
together with a vast number of islands which constitute the Corean 
archipelago. The rivers flowing. down from the mountains far up 
in the hill country, have unusually violent currents, which, in nu- 
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merous instances, have formed dangerous sandbanks along the 
coast. In general, it may be said that the chief rivers have carved 
out the political divisions, since the eight do or provinces are so 
many river-basins, walled in by mountain ranges. These ranges 
are the ribs branching from the backbone of the peninsula, which 
extends through its whole length from the Tumen river to the 
Yellow sea, the larger islands to the west being but emerging 
fragments. This Corean wall is but one brim of the deep sea- 
bowl of which Japan forms the corresponding segment and edge. 
While the water of the Sea of Japan is very deep, that of the 
Yellow sea and Gulf of Pechili are very shallow, and probably of 
recently geological growth, formed by submergence of the land. 

The two northern provinces, Pieng-an and Ham-kieng, have a very 
cold climate and are thinly inhabited. In these the tigers are very 
numerous. According to the Chinese jest " the Coreans hunt the 
tiger six months of the year, and the tigers hunt the Coreans the 
other half." Furs are a staple commodity and an almost exhaust- 
less product. Millet, fish and game-flesh form the chief food of 
the northern people. Gensan is in the region bordered by what is 
known to Europeans as Broughton's bay, and beyond the Tumen 
river are the Russian possessions, in which are now living about 
six thousand refugee Coreans who have fled religious persecution 
or governmental exactions. Of these you have heard from a n 
eye-witness and an honored traveler of your society, Mr. Walton 
Grinnell. I shall exhibit 'several stereopticon views of their vil- 
lages made from photographs taken on the spot by a member of the 
United States Transit of Venus Expedition of 1875. In Pieng-an 
province we find the loophole and sally-port of the Corean " en- 
chanted castle," in the town of Ai-chiu near the mouth of the Yalu 
river. Through this place the annual embassy sets out for Peking 
and enters again through this gate ; also the French missionaries, 
disguised as wood-cutters, have penetrated and have built up a church 
of twenty thousand believers. In the south, on Pieng-an (or Ping- 
yang) river, is situated the capital city of the same name, famous 
for its many sieges by Chinese, Japanese, Tatar and Corean armies. 
Here also took place the slaughter of the crew of the General Sher- 
man, in 1866, which led to the United States Naval Expedition 
of 1871. 
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Whang-hai province borders on the sea of the same name, and 
its coasts are rich in pearls and herrings. To catch the latter and 
to smuggle merchandise, hundreds of Chinese junks come yearly. 
The mountainous province of Kang-wen, on the east coast, is full of 
hunting-grounds and beautiful scenery, which the Coreans enjoy 
immensely. The province of Kieng-kei contains the seoul or capital, 
Han-yang, and the chief commercial city, Sunto or Kai-seng. At 
favorable strategic points four fortified cities are set for the defense 
of Seoul. The Han river, rushing on a terrific down-grade, 
drains nearly the whole breadth of the peninsula, which accounts for 
its violent current. It is often frozen over at Seoul four months in 
the year. A number of photographs of the capital city taken by 
the Japanese embassy will be shown on the screen for your examina- 
tion. Kang-hoa island, at the mouth of the river, is renowned in 
native history, and as the scene of the operations of the French 
Naval Expedition of 1866, the Americans in 1871 and Japanese in 
1875 and 1876 — only the latter being productive of noticeably 
good results. 

We come now to speak hastily of the three southern provinces, 
the warmest and richest in the peninsula. With Chiong-cheng 
province the labors of Basil Hall and Gutzlaff, and the " China " 
affair are associated. In these three, geographical, missionary and 
filibustering zeal have been exhibited. It is warm and fertile, the 
granary of the kingdom and the cradle of Corean Christianity. 
In Chien-lado the Dutch captives, whose narrative has been written 
by Howel, lived from 1653 to 1668. Though his story was doubted 
in Europe, chiefly because the names of places in his book did not 
correspond with those on the map made by the Peking Jesuits, yet 
I have been able to identify his routes of travel, and nearly every- 
one of the towns named by him, and from many sources, have proved 
the verity of his observations. 

Kieng-sang is the province nearest Japan, containing the port of 
Fusan, the City of Tong-nai, and the site of the castle of Uru-san, 
so famous for the siege, in 1596-7, of a Japanese garrison, by eighty 
thousand Chinese and Coreans. These southern provinces are rich 
in horses and cattle, and now that the Japanese are likely to become 
beef -eaters, and have already begun to wear boots and shoes, their 
problem of meat and leather supplies is solved. Already the 
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Japanese have exported thousands of hides. Raw silk of peculiar 
and excellent fibre is also grown. Rice, which for the Japanese epicure 
excels the Chinese product, is plentifully produced. The abundance 
of gold dust, which for centuries has found its way to Japan and 
China, and is now a regular export to Japan, proves Corea to belong 
to the gold-bearing nations. A recent scientific visitor, an American, 
to Gensan, has predicted that Corea is likely in the future to dis- 
turb, by her abundance of this precious metal, the gold markets of the 
world. Thus far the imports from Japan and China alike have been 
in great proportion, British and American goods ; and the prospect 
of a direct market for American commodities is, to say the least, 
encouraging. That it was no fault of Commodore Shufeldt of the 
Ticonderoga in failing to secure a treaty of commerce in June, 
1880, is, however, certain. The Coreans, judging from their experi- 
ence of our countrymen, are not yet anxious to open their doors. 
The Japanese succeeded in 1876 only by imitating, even to trivial 
details, the methods of Commodore M. C. Perry with themselves, 
in 1854. 

A glance at Corean history shows that from 1122 B. C. to about 
the Christian era the seat of their civilization and history lay 
within the modern Chinese province of Shing-king, and to the 
Ta-tong river, the boundary of the modern province of Peing-an. 
The name of the country was Ch6-sen (Morning Freshness). The 
founder of this state was Kishi, an ancestor of Confucius, of which 
fact the Coreans to this day are intensely proud. They are not, 
however, ethnically the descendants of the old Ch6-sen people. 

About the Christian era a race of people from the Sungari 
Valley began descending to the south, overrunning the peninsula, 
and thence crossing over into Japan. This race from the ancient 
kingdom of Fuyu became the progenitors of the Japanese and 
Coreans. In the peninsula three states, Shinra, Korai and Hiaksai 
( Chinese, Sinlo, Kaokuli and Petsi), rivals in war and the arts of 
civilization — borrowed from China, which they imparted to Japan 
— existed until the tenth century, when political unity was given to 
the peninsula by the founder of a dynasty that flourished from 
A. D. 905 until 1392. Subduing the three states to his authority, 
he named the whole country Korai, and established the capital at 
Sunto, called also Kai-seng. In 1392, at the time of the beginning 
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of the Ming dynasty in China, the present ruling family was estab- 
lished on the throne of Corea. The old name of Ch6-sen was 
restored and the present seoul or capital chosen, on the river Han, 
about fifty miles from its mouth. The system of political adminis- 
tration now in force began with the present royal line. 

In physical appearance the Coreans resemble the Japanese more 
than the Chinese. They are, on the average, taller and stouter than 
than the former. The national dress is white cotton cloth, which in 
winter is well wadded. The strong point in the garb of the official 
classes is the hat, which on a windy day is, from its amplitude, apt 
to be troublesome. Their houses are usually thatched dwellings of 
mud-wattled walls and having three rooms. The warmed floor or 
platform having a fire underneath is much in use in winter. The 
women's apartments are secluded with intense jealousy, for the 
privileges of the weaker sex in Corea are few indeed. However 
some compensation is found in the curious custom in vogue, at the 
capital at least, which forbids men, under pain of punishment, to be 
out at night after eight o'clock. The women, however, are allowed 
to ramble freely and publicly from that hour till midnight. 

The Coreans are very social among themselves, and visits and 
companies are very numerous. The women living in the interior 
apartments visit only among themselves. The men endeavor to kill 
time by meeting together to narrate or invent novelties. The great 
place of conversation — the club room in every house — is the outer 
apartment in the front part of each house, and open to all comers. 
Here the master of the house spends most of his time to receive 
and treat his guests as pleasantly as possible. Politics are tabooed 
as a dangerous subject, but the last new events at court or in the 
capital, the witticisms of this or that personage, stories, anecdotes 
or discussions on scholastic topics are in order. A great many 
literary coteries exist, the members of which meet together at stated 
periods to discuss questions of literary criticism, the sense of pas- 
sages in the classics. They also read and compare original stanzas 
and poems. The common people never fail to set their tongues in 
motion whenever they come together. Strangers meeting, assault 
each other with volleys of questions as to age, name, occupation, the 
latest news, etc. A Corean can never hold back anything he knows. 
He is a perpetually-leaking vessel. To hear the most trivial bit of 
news and not immediately communicate it to others would be an 
incredible feat of continence. Always itching for news, the yearn- 
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ing to spread news is equally great, only that it is accompanied by 
the malady of exaggeration and fiction. One may easily see what 
a fine field for interviewers, journalism and newspapers, Corea will 
be when opened to foreign civilization. The Coreans usually talk 
in a very high tone of voice, and their social parties are extremely 
noisy. To cry out as loud as possible is a proof of good manners, 
and one who would speak in a subdued tone of voice would be looked 
upon as eccentric. The taste for noise seems to be inborn, and 
uproar and hubbub are very congenial to them. Like nearly all 
Asiatics, they study out loud, at the top of their voice, in a manner 
to nearly deafen an Occidental listener. Laborers, drivers and 
workers out-doors lighten their toils with songs and chants and beat 
the Yokohama coolies with their cries. A wonderful medley of street 
cries is heard in every Corean city. Where men assemble in large 
numbers to transport heavy loads or haul together, a chanting 
master is employed to give the note and direct the weird chorus. 
Nearly every village possesses a band of musicians, having cornets, 
flutes or cymbals, and nothing is more common than an extempora- 
neous concert of the most villainous sounds. An official going 
abroad, or even leaving his house, is preceded by a crowd of valets 
who, by their howls and cries, preserve their master's dignity 
and importance. In the rare instances when the king appears in 
public, a line of professional howlers is disposed at intervals to keep 
up an unceasing clamor and prevent a second of silence. The royal 
dignity is preserved by the lungs of his subjects. 

The Corean language, which is now being studied by linguists, 
shows a surprising affinity to the Japanese. The culture of the 
learned Coreans is based on the Chinese classics and philosophy. 
The Corean alphabet and syllabary consists of twenty-five letters, 
fifteen vowels and ten consonents, classified according to the organs 
of speech. It is said to be the most perfect in the world. It was 
invented in the ninth century by a noble. Its forms are straight 
lines and circles, which were probably suggested by the Sanski-it 
letters, which were brought to the peninsula by the Buddhist mis- 
sioneries, who began to propagate their faith in Corea 352 A. D. 
Buddhism was once the prevalent cult of the whole peninsula, but 
Confucianism has been since 1392 the paramount religion. 

In concluding this hasty abstract of the lecture, we may express 
the hope that before many years the relations of friendship and 
commerce may be amicably established between our country and 
this last of the hermit nations. 



